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Program of the Bureau of 
Educational Research 
By T. C. HOLY 


1. HE report of the Bureau of Educational Research which 
follows covers the year ending August 31, 1947. In the 
three preceding years, one of the major problems of the 
Bureau has been that of personnel. The past year has, in that 
respect, resembled the three preceding ones. Seven of the posi- 
tions authorized in the Bureau’s budget for the year bein 
July 1, 1947, have been vacant for a part or all of Ab time, 
because no qualified persons were available. Moreovgsp{ during 
the year twenty-five persons resigned for various ré ekN ‘the 
chief of which was inadequate salaries. 

A major change in the Bureau staff was made necessary by 
the resignation of Louis Raths, head of the Evaluation Division 
of the Bureau, to accept the directorship of the newly created 
Bureau of Research and Evaluation at New York University. 
W. R. Flesher, who has been head of the Survey Division for 
the past four years, was, at his request, transferred to this posi- 
tion. John H. Herrick, who was the assistant to the superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati public schools in charge of the 
$16,000,000 school-building program, was added to the Bureau 
staff on September 1, 1947, as head of the Survey Division. 
Before his appointment as assistant to the superintendent of the 
Cincinnati schools, Mr. Herrick was director of research in the 
schools of Shaker Heights and of Cincinnati. 

In the last report certain financial problems which the 
Bureau then faced were mentioned. Chief among those was the 
amount then available from the appropriation made by the Leg- 
islature directly to the Bureau. Since its establishment in 1921, 
the Bureau has received special funds for extra labor, printing, 
postage, and supplies. For the current biennium that appro- 
priation has been appreciably increased. Therefore, the Bureau 
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staff wishes to record its very great appreciation to the College 
and University administrative officers for their efforts in seeking 
this larger appropriation, and to the Ninety-Seventh General 
Assembly for appropriating to the Bureau for these purposes an 
amount only slightly less than that recommended by the Uni- 
versity. Also, in the preceding annual report, the statement was 
made that it was our hope that funds would be available during 
the current biennium “for a modest expansion of the services 
which the Bureau now offers to the University, the public 
schools of Ohio, and other state agencies.” The Bureau staff 
wishes to record its satisfaction with the manner in which the 
College and University officials provided for this “expansion”. 


2. the title “Bureau of Educational Research” im- 
plies that the Bureau’s work is entirely in research, over 
the years service activities, either at the expense of or in addition 
to reseach activities, have tended to increase. In order to see 
how the University funds allotted to the Bureau for salaries 
and wages during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, were 
used, the expenditures have been distributed as accurately as 
possible under three major headings: general administration, 
services, and research. The line separating research and service 
projects is not clear-cut. Most research projects have service 
implications, and most service projects, such as school surveys, 
bring to light some new facts. After the careful appraisal of the 
various projects, the following percentage distribution of the 
University funds expended in the Bureau for salaries and wages 
during the fiscal year 1946-47 were computed: 


Per Cent 
of Total 
1. General administration............... 5.1 
2. Services— 
BOURWEIILY 6 sense c eee ae en 25.8 
RR 5 5 cuxaCcaneda ke eee es 39.8 
PRR Paras area cine tane cates (ota ee 17.4 
NE Sa no sais. to Sant ng ee ete ees 83.0 
SE 56.0 6s SN AREER Ee 11.9 
S| COLES TN RET eee Teer 100.0 


The contention here is not that the services in the areas 
enumerated ought to be curtailed so that a larger proportion of 
the Bureau funds could be used for research projects, but that 
in certain fields, particularly in curriculum and evaluation, serv- 
ice activities ought to be expanded. Problems of determining 
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what ought to be taught and of appraising the quality of instruc- 
tion need far greater attention than they have heretofore 
received—both at the university level and in the public schools 
of the state. In order to extend these services, persons have 
been added to the staffs of the curriculum and of the evaluation 
divisions, and a person has been appointed to assist boards of 
education in improving audio-visual instruction. 

During the summer of 1947, in co-operation with the Ohio 
Association of Public-School Employees, the Bureau again spon- 
sored a School for Custodians. The School inaugurated in the 
summer of 1946 was again held under the direction of 
E. B. Sessions, a member of the Survey Division of the Bureau. 
It dealt with such major problems as heating, ventilating, and 
combustion; planning the work schedule of the custodian; the 
operation and maintenance of school equipment; the purchase 
of school supplies and equipment; safety and health; landscap- 
ing; and the rdle of the school custodian in the public-school 
program. Since the School reached only a few school systems 
in Central Ohio, the program needs to be expanded to include 
not only schools in other parts of the state, but conferences, 
institutes, and demonstrations during the school year. 

During the year, the writer gave considerable time to the 
direction and interpretation of studies of the university plant. 
In addition to those made earlier of the use of classrooms and 
laboratories, a detailed study was made of office space during 
1946-47. These studies have aided in adjusting the university 
plant to housing an enrollment more than double that of any 
previous period in the University’s history. The only additions 
to the university plant have been the temporary buildings which 
have increased the total floor space available for instructional 
purposes by approximately 10 per cent. 

The writer also continued to serve as chairman of the State 
Commission for the New Residential Schools for the Blind and 
the Deaf. The plans and specifications for those two new 
schools are now complete. The additional money necessary to 
begin construction, however, has not yet been appropriated. 

In the pages which follow, a member of each division of the 
Bureau reports its activities for the year and makes a brief state- 
ment of plans for 1947-48. Following these, there is a report 
on the acceleration project which has been carried on for five 
years under the direction of S. L. Pressey, of the Department of 
Psychology, who has been temporarily assigned to the Bureau. 
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Appointments Division 
By L. N. NICHOLAS anv MARY A. EWAN 


[he Division of Appointments has assisted public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges, and universities to find well-qualified 
persons for the numerous teaching and administrative positions 
which were vacant. The demand for candidates this year has 
outstripped by far the available supply. In fact, the demand has 
exceeded that of any previous year in the records of the Divi- 
sion. The number of calls for all types of candidates from 
January 1 to October 10, 1947, totaled 6,604, as compared 
with 4,140 calls during the same period in 1946. During the 
nine months just mentioned, 14,849 leters were received, while 
11,295 were received during the same period in 1946. The 
interviews held with students, faculty members, alumni, and 
employing officials, concerning teaching opportunities, qualifi- 
cations of various candidates, salary trends, and so on, num- 
bered 4,297 during the first nine months of 1947. The Division 
of Appointments gives other important service to candidates. 
These consist of sending the credentials of a candidate to an 
employer to whom he has made application for a position, and 
to an institution which may request the credentials of a particu- 
lar individual in whom it is interested. As a result of such 
requests, 1,898 sets of credentials were supplied. 

The most serious shortage during the last year has been an 
alarming lack of elementary-school teachers. The supply of 64 
new elementary-school candidates during 1947 was exhausted 
early in the summer. Of these 64 prospective elementary- 
school teachers, only 48 were available for teaching positions, 
and all were placed. Since January 1, 1947, the Division has 
received 1,511 requests for elementary-school teachers. 

Serious shortages are shown in the high-school fields of 
home economics, commercial work, music, girls’ physical edu- 
cation, mathematics, and science. The only area in which the 
supply is adequate is that of social studies. 

Candidates for college vacancies were extremely ‘scarce, 
especially those holding the Ph.D. degree. The greatest short- 
ages were in the fields mentioned in high schools, and in psy- 
chology, economics, sociology, Spanish, and French. Colleges 
all over the country had difficulty in obtaining candidates for 
temporary positions and for positions with the rank of instructor. 
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Salaries continue to increase. The greatest gains were in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Salaries for college positions 
were higher, but there was a less marked increase than in the 
public schools. 

All new candidates have been placed except a few who held 
out for a particular location, an extremely high salary, or some 
other special requirement. 

The offices of the Division of Appointments were re- 
modeled during the year. More room for the general office 
staff and additional facilities for the candidates and the general 
public were provided. Five new conference rooms were added 
across the hall from the general office. Both rooms were redec- 
orated and improved lighting fixtures were installed. 

Since the annual statistical report for 1947 cannot be com- 
pleted until January 1, 1948, this preliminary statement gives 
only a brief summary of the work of the Division. The com- 
plete report will be published in a later issue of this magazine. 


Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


iy the past year the members of the Curriculum Di- 
vision have put much emphasis on studies of readability. 
The studies of the familiarity of eleven thousand common 
words to students in Grades IV, VI, VIII, X, XII and to college 
Freshmen have been continued. Our studies of college Fresh- 
men involved the simple but fruitful technique of having them 
check all the words which they did not know in a Bantam Con- 
cise Dictionary. This judgment test is statistically reliable. The 
results will be useful to textbook writers and others preparing 
material for college students. 

We have continued our development of a formula to meas- 
ure objectively the reading-grade level of written materials. 
This formula involves the use of only two factors, sentence 
length and percentage of “easy words” as noted by their pres- 
ence or absence in a list of three thousand such words. The 
grade-level predictions of the formula correlate highly with 
actual comprehension tests on health material given to students 
of varying reading ability. The formula is simple to use and 
enables the writer to note the words causing difficulty. 
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We are continuing to use the formula in connection with our 
work with the National Tuberculosis Association, which sends 
us all manuscripts and circulars intended for popular educa- 
tional use. We apply the formula to these materials, suggest 
revisions, if necessary, and occasionally re-write the pamphlets. 

During the past year we have analyzed the readability level 
of a series of “letters” on mental hygiene which the Louisiana 
Society for Mental Hygiene sends to young parents in that 
state. These letters, each one of which contains approximately 
thirty-eight hundred words, were written by Lloyd Rowland. 
They illustrate an ability which is essential in preparing mate- 
rials for adult education. The eighth letter, for example, en- 
titled “A Baby Must Have Friends,” tested at the fifth-grade 
level but yet was interesting to college graduates. The first 
letter in the series appeared in the New York Times Magazine, 
April 20, 1947. Mr. Rowland will send a copy upon request. 

The pamphlet “How to Write and Be Understood” was 
mimeographed and sent for criticism to one hundred writers in 
the field of health. It is now being revised in the light of their 
suggestions. We have also given attention to the factors of 
understandability in spoken materials. Some of these principles 
are included in the booklet, “Plain Talk,” which we prepared 
for the National Tuberculosis Association. 

We are now able to provide a readability-analysis service to 
tax-supported institutions in Ohio. If these institutions wish to 
discover whether their materials are written so that they can be 
understood by the intended audience, we can provide this serv- 
ice. We can do this without charge to Ohio tax-supported 
institutions so long as we do not need additional staff. 

We are still working with the school program of the Na- 
tional Community Chest and Councils, Inc. Our latest publica- 
tion, a pamphlet entitled Schools and the Social Worker (avail- 
able at $.50 from the National Office, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y.), indicates ways in which teachers and 
social workers can better understand each other. 

In co-operation with the Community Chests and Councils, 
we have written a Community Reader for use in the junior high 
school. We have tried to present well-known findings in ap- 
plied citizenship in a concrete, readable way that will have 
meaning for junior—high-school children. About one hundred 
copies of the first draft were sent to social workers, writers, and 
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other specialists, for their comments. Their criticisms have been 
considered in the revision. 

During the past year, the Curriculum Division i in connec- 
tion with the Teaching Aids Laboratory began the development 
of an in-service education program which seems to have very 
fruitful possibilities. We put on a series of five one-day insti- 
tutes in which representatives from twenty school systems par- 
ticipated. Every school sent five teachers or principals to the 
institute—a different person each time. The aim of the audio- 
visual institute was to teach these participants how to teach 
others. More specifically, it aimed particularly at showing them 
how to put on a series of five such meetings in their own school 
or school system. The five meetings held on the campus dealt 
with audio-visual equipment and services, audio-visual materi- 
als, use of audio-visual materials, school production of audio- 
visual materials, and integration of audio-visual materials. 
These meetings proved unusually successful, and this year we 
may experiment with this method in subject-matter fields. 

The News Letter, dealing with radio, motion pictures, and 
the press, is now in its thirteenth year. It reaches about thirteen 
thousand persons for each of its eight issues. This year we 
shall add to our mailing list a large number of foreign educators 
interested in these media of education. 

The College of Education of the Ohio State University was 
again a member of the College Study in Intergroup Relations 
directed by Lloyd Cook of Wayne University. During the 
year, the University School completed one of its projects, the 
study of intergroup practices at the University High School. 
The volume is entitled Building Friendly Relations. With the 
help of the co-operating schools, Mr. Cook is now preparing a 
final report on the findings of the various colleges. 


Editorial Division 
By R. H. ECKELBERRY 


D URING the year ending August 31, the Editorial Division 
edited and supervised the publication of nine issues each 
of the Journal of Higher Education and the EpucatTionat 
ResEaRCH Buttetin. As in other recent years, problems of 
both magazines were complicated by the rising costs of material 
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and labor in printing. The costs of printing increased so much 
that it became necessary, effective January 1, to increase the sub- 
scription rate for the Journal from $3 to $4 a year. Not- 
withstanding this increase, the number of subscriptions now is 
the greatest it has ever been. 

The writer edited and proofread Number 1 of the Fine and 
Applied Arts Series of “Adventures in Education,” and Num- 
ber 4 of the University School Series of “Adventures in Edu- 
cation.” The publication of Hand and Rod Puppets: a New 
Adventure in the Art of Puppetry, by Marjorie Batchelder 
and Vivian Michael, inaugurated the Fine and Applied Arts 
Series of “Adventures in Education.” This booklet is a discus- 
sion of a relatively new branch of the art of puppetry; it is 
intended primarily for the use of schools and colleges. Build- 
ing Friendly Relations, by Robert S. Gilchrist, Lothar Kahn, 
and Robert Haas, editor for the University School Faculty, is 
Number 4 in the University School Series of “Adventures in 
Education.” It describes some of the practices and projects that 
the University School has carried out in the attempt to develop 
better relations among various racial, religious, and cultural 
groups in the school community. It was published by the Col- 
lege of Education with the co-operation of the College Study 
in Intergroup Relations of the Council on Co-operation in 
Teacher Education, American Council on Education. 

In addition to their editorial duties, members of the division 
engaged in a variety of activities. These included committee 
service and counseling on problems of publication. 

The writer taught at the Ohio Conservation Laboratory 
during the first term of the summer quarter. He made a report 
to the University Administration on the advisability of offering 
a “home” to Social Education, a magazine for teachers of the 
social studies. He acted as chairman of a committee appointed 
by the dean of the Graduate School to make recommendations 
concerning the publication of a periodical for circulation among 
those concerned with graduate work on this campus. The rec- 
ommendations of this committee were accepted and the Grad- 
uate School Record is now appearing. He served as a consultant 
to the Michigan State Committee on Conservation Education, 
the Educational Advisory Staff of Air University (Maxwell 
Field, Alabama), and the Third Gatlinburg (Tennessee) Con- 
ference on Resource-Use and Education. 

Miss MacLatchy completed the final report of the Bexley 
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Reading Study; the second volume, devoted to reading in the 
second grade, contains 186 single-spaced typewritten pages. A 
report of certain phases of the study had been published in the 
EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH BuLtetin for September 18, 1946; 
other phases will be reported in a future issue. 


Evaluation Division 
By W. R. FLESHER anv LOUIS E. RATHS 


HE former head of the Evaluation Division, Mr. Raths, 

has taken a position at New York University. He was 
succeeded on October 1, 1947, by W. R. Flesher. As a result 
of the change in personnel, the Evaluation Division was rela- 
tively inactive for at least two-thirds of the past year. 

The members of the Division continued their interest in 
certain sociometric phases of measurement. The Wishing Well 
is being replaced by Self-Portrait—N, for the intermedi- 
ate elementary-school grades. This instrument is still in its 
developmental stages. It is concerned with having children 
evaluate themselves regarding many personality traits. From 
their choices one can discern certain patterns of personal needs. 
Similar instruments are needed for youth of junior—high-school 
age and for senior—high-school pupils and adults. During the 
current year, the Division expects to continue its work in the 
field of pupil needs and attitudes. 

The Evaluation Division spent much time on the appraisal 
of the functions of the teacher in the classroom and the various 
operations employed by the teacher in carrying out these func- 
tions. The primary aim of the analysis was to develop an obser- 
vational technique for the evaluation of teaching. Another 
purpose of this project was to develop a technique and appro- 
priate forms to supplement the Ohio Teaching Record, which 
was devised some years ago by the Evaluation Division and 
which was revised during 1945-46. 

Members of the Evaluation Division continued to assist the 
Ohio Farm Bureau in the in-service training of discussion 
leaders. Members of the Division met frequently with dis- 
cussion leaders and by a realistic and critical approach attempted 
to improve the discussion techniques of the group. 

Under the direction of Mr. Raths, a study of the factors 
which affect the social acceptance of children in the intermediate 
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grades of the Hamilton public schools was reported by Ida 
Ruth McLendon as her doctoral dissertation. During the 
comprehensive educational survey of the Hamilton schools, 
evidence regarding social acceptance was gathered. Miss 
McLendon included an analysis of the changes in the children’s 
attitudes toward each other since the initial investigation. 

The Division continued to co-operate with the Survey Di- 
vision in its comprehensive educational surveys in Wyoming and 
Greenville. During 1946-47, the Evaluation Division will 
assist in a comprehensive educational survey in Ottawa Hills. 
Members of the Division will also work with a committee in the 
Findlay city schools in setting up a program of evaluation. 
Within the limits of time and staff, the Division hopes to extend 
this type of service to other public schools of the state and to 
assist them in the appraisal of their own evaluation techniques. 

The Division will have a major responsibility in evaluating 
the teacher-preparation program of the College of Education at 
Ohio State University. College-wide plans have already been 
developed for studying the various curriculums of the College 
which are followed by teachers in training. One major emphasis 
in this type of evaluation is to encourage instructional staff 
members to evaluate the outcomes of their teaching in terms 
of accepted objectives in teacher preparation. Samples of opin- 
ion will be secured, not only from staff members but also from 
students and, it is hoped, from the teaching graduates of the 
College. A special effort will be made to determine the extent 
to which the various resources of the College are co-ordinated 
and integrated in the preparation of teachers. Such an evalua- 
tion will, of necessity, include an appraisal of the advisory and 
guidance program within the College. 


Personnel Division 
By ROSS L. MOONEY 


Drs the past year, the Personnel Division has followed 
three main lines of work: first, further research on the 
problems of young people; second, assistance to the Office of 
the Dean of the College of Education in developing and oper- 
ating its program; and, third, development of a program of 
research on the learning and creative processes as related to 
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perception, in collaboration with Hoyt Sherman of the School 
of Fine and Applied Arts. 

Aside from the continued collection of data on the Problem 
Check Lists for students in college, and in senior and junior 
high schools, research on students’ problems extended into fields 
of nursing education and rural-youth programs through col- 
laboration with graduate students. The Form for Schools of 
Nursing by Luella Morison and the Form for Rural Youth 
by Ralph Bender are now published as part of the series of five 
Problem Check Lists distributed through the University Press. 
The chief undertaking of this coming year will be the prepara- 
tion of manuals to accompany the various forms. 

In the Office of the Dean, projects were undertaken in 
analysis of the budget, in outlining a personnel program for 
noninstructional staff, in studying space needs and allocations, 
and in opening up a series of projects for initiating the work of 
a new organization in the College to better integrate efforts in 
research and service. These, combined with service as Acting 
Dean for some weeks, took the major part of the year. 

The chief emphasis in the development of the collaborative 
program with Mr. Sherman was upon the establishment of rela- 
tionships between the research already done here and the re- 
search efforts of those in related fields elsewhere. Significant 
interrelationships were established between the experimental 
work here in teaching the visual arts (see Hoyt Sherman’s Draw- 
ing by Seeing, published by Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, 
1947) and the fields of research on psychology of learning, 
social psychology, educational philosophy, educational methods, 
optometry, dental education, television production, aviation 
training, and personnel. The further integration of research 
among collaborators in such related areas and the repetition 
of the original experiment with larger populations and more 
measures will be the main aims of the coming year. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 
HOUGH the true measure of the services of a reference 


division is very inadequately shown by statistics of addi- 
tions, we should like to present the following figures for your 
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attention. Accessions to our collection during the past year have 
totaled 3,135. These include 1,787 issues of periodicals, 321 
pamphlets, 416 textbooks, 61 surveys, 53 proceedings and year- 
books, and 171 miscellaneous items. 

Use of the library is attested by the 20,096 people who used 
it during the twelve-month period. That figure represents 
almost the maximum possible number that can be cared for in 
the available space. It is only a partial measure, however, of 
the services given by the Division. Much of the time and 
energy of the staff has been devoted to special reference and 
bibliographical services to Bureau staff and faculty members of 
the college and university. In addition, many miscellaneous, 
off-campus requests for information have been handled. 

During the first nine months of 1947, twenty-three bibli- 
ographies were prepared. By some odd coincidence, that is the 
exact figure for the full twelve months of 1946. These bibli- 
ographies have varied greatly in subject-matter and in length. 
May we make special mention of two of them? One of 
particular interest to us was a bibliography of the writings of 
Boyd H. Bode. Possibly never have we found greater pleasure 
in the compilation of a bibliography; and we are sorry that it 
is in typewritten form only, and thus not available for general 
distribution. The most extensive bibliography prepared during 
the year was made at the invitation of Mr. Mead, for the Year- 
book Committee of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. It was a bibliography dealing with 
attitudes, about sixty pages in length, which was sent to the 
Committee for its use at the March meeting. It has since 
been mimeographed by the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the University of Florida and issued as one of its bulletin series. 
Ten of the bibliographies prepared were made for members of 
the Bureau staff, nine for members of the University faculty, 
and six in response to off-campus requests. 

Some time was spent, at the wish of Dean Cottrell, in organ- 
izing and administering a Faculty Book Club. This proved to 
be so desirable a service that it is being continued this year. 

Plans for the coming year are very elastic. A present point 
of emphasis is the Exhibit Collection of Textbooks. We hope 
to greatly improve our resources in this field. We also hope to 
be able to devote considerable time and effort to improving our 
collection of standard tests and evaluation instruments. 
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Survey Division - 
By W. R. FLESHER, W. A. WHITEHEAD, axv JOHN H. HERRICK 


URING the past year, the Survey Division has prepared and 
distributed to school superintendents in Ohio county, city, 
and exempted-village districts, and to other interested persons 
in Ohio and other states, seven mimeographed reports dealing 
with financial and enrollment data in Ohio school districts. 
Three of the reports, totaling 51 mimeographed pages, were 
devoted to a presentation of the bond issues and school levies 
already submitted to Ohio voters during 1946 or to be sub- 
mitted at the November election of that year. Following the 
November election a 36-page report showing the disposition of 
all financial proposals for schools in Ohio was prepared. Three 
reports, totaling 38 pages, contained tabulations of school costs 
for 1945-46, according to the major divisions of school account- 
ing in city, exempted-village, and county-school districts of 
Ohio. All seven studies are made annually by the Survey 
Division, and approximately four hundred copies of each report 
are distributed. 

During the year the Survey Division completed some type 
of survey in seventeen Ohio school districts. The names of the 
school districts and the estimated cost of the recommended 
school-building construction in each are as follows: 


School District 
Butler Township (Montgomery County)* 
Columbiana Exempted Village eee ea 352,384 
Coshocton. City |... 02.4: ad 


Estimated Cost 
ecaks $ 321,000 


1,153,037 
East Liverpool City ; 2,647,957 
Frankfort Exempted Village* 205,000 


Greenville City : as 
Greenville Township (Darke County) iva 
Hamilton Township (Franklin County). 


1,055,804 


230,922 


Hebron (Licking County)*... 188,000 
Milford Exempted Village™.......06.6..se00: wa 205,000 
Neware: Cay 2... oe i 1,117,832 
North Lima (M shoning County y* sass 95,000 
Denil (Ashland County)* ...... 175,000 
Plain Township (Stark County)*... 600,000 
Tipp City Exempted Village* ‘ 326,000 
Walnut Township nee ay County)* 250,000 
Xenia City neers 1,344,968 
| 








$10,267,904 
The districts starred were given consultant service only. The 
other districts were given complete school-building surveys or 
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comprehensive educational surveys. In the educational survey 
of Greenville City and Greenville Township, it was recom- 
mended that the Township district be annexed to the city; 
consequently, no buildings were recommended for the town- 
ship district. 

In addition to these studies which have been completed, 
survey work was carried on in four other Ohio districts, the 
reports of which will be finished during the 1947-48 school 
year. These include comprehensive educational surveys at 
Wyoming and Cambridge, a school-building survey at Van 
Wert, and a joint study of the school-building needs in three 
local districts in Summit County with a view to consolidation of 
the three districts. 

During 1947-48, the Survey Division will provide assist- 
ance to the following Ohio districts in determining building or 
other educational needs: 


Complete school-building 


ise. ind ER LOE ee Garfield Heights, Sidney, and Perry 
Comprehensive educational Township (Franklin County) 

BUTS ce an 5 er es esate, cee Ottawa Hills (Lucas County) 
Consultant service regarding 

school-building needs .......... Upper Arlington, Willard, Elyria 


Township (Lorain County), Chester 
(Geauga County), Miami Township 
(Greene County), Middletown, Spen- 
cerville (Allen County), Camden 
(Preble County), Mansfield, German- 
town (Montgomery County), Jeffer- 
son Union (Jefferson County), and 
Covington 
Since the fall of 1945, the Survey Division has made avail- 
able a type of consultant service designed to assist in preparing 
educational specifications for school buildings and in establish- 
ing desired procedures for executing various technical aspects of 
a building program. During the past year, members of the 
Bureau staff have worked with boards of education, school 
administrators, school-staff committees, community leaders, and 
architects in initiating and providing complete service of this 
type in ten school districts. In addition, they have provided 
partial service dealing with certain aspects of school-building 
planning in two districts. The names of the school districts 
where these types of services were provided and the amounts 
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of money appropriated for school-building construction are 
shown in the following table: 


Amount of 

School District Approved 

Bond Issue 

Boardman Township (Mahoning County)........ er ee en $ 1,034,000 

CRIN 5 503 tc eh eu em shmaak x Oa Cae s = Cueihe ga eae eee elen 1,506,0007 
Clearcreek local (Fairfield County)*. . LMS & ae RARE eee ween 88,000 
Cross Creek local (Jefferson County)*. . ae ats ax Walaa ee een y on 209,743 
Granville local (Licking — esis eee wd pace Sipe aad 229,000 
Hamilton .... ia oe ees .. 4,290,000 
Hebron local (Licking County). Wade bi ae eae 188,000 
PRUeOCle cs so. 005 es GOMER Sah Re Ee eae 720,000 
AONE 0. oa hee man wares ad ba, ecto e hae BR ele eee AE Neer as ie occaard 800,000 
SO NOOD 556. 5c hind 0s ceo rw kee KS OD NORTE RERs Awan oe EROS 3,582,000 
NNONMIIINUINE 5 srg o as aichng 5s, cermin mn Or Ck Pn ew Saraier ews Be ee eR esas 194,000 

Xenia Township on County). pea aceras 250,000f 
Youngstown ..... ecg aarnc Come ae idek anaes iene crease eae 5,400,000 
SOMME tee hiss co Fea e REE Oe RAL Ea oh SM ant Riek ae ale teok cee aees $18,490,743 


* Partial service only. ¥ 
+ Bond issue was submitted in November, 1947. 
i Estimated cost of project. 

In five of these school districts (Boardman, Granville, 
Painesville, Sandusky, and Springfield) building-planning con- 
sultant service has reached the stage of presenting all planning 
materials to local school authorities for transmission to the 
architects. In three of these districts, architects are at work 
designing buildings. Where partial service was provided, as 
indicated in the table, members of the Bureau staff have com- 
pletely discharged their responsibilities. In certain districts 
(Hamilton, Hebron, Worthington, Xenia Township, and 
Youngstown), only the early stages of educational planning 
have been dealt with. 

During the current year, consultant service on building 
planning will be continued in all the districts enumerated in the 
preceding table except those where partial service is shown. In 
some instances, continued service will involve work with mem- 
bers of local school staffs and other persons involved; in other 
instances, it will involve evaluation of architectural plans and 
specifications. The school authorities of other districts have said 
they wish to use the services of the Survey Division in planning 
new school buildings. 

During the past year, Mr. Flesher and Mr. Whitehead 
collaborated in the preparation of two articles: “The Visual 
Environment in School Buildings,” Engineering Experiment 
Station News (reprinted in the American School Board Jour- 
nal) and “Designing Secondary-School Classrooms for General 
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Use,” the School Executive. Mr. Whitehead prepared a third 
article: “The Architect and School Planning,” the School 
Executive. Mr. Flesher taught a graduate course in school- 
building planning, in which the students participated, as a 
laboratory experience, in the school-building surveys at Van 
Wert and Hamilton Township (Franklin County). 


Teaching Aids Laboratory 
By NORMAN WOELFEL 


ECAUSE of the highly specialized nature of the services of 
B the Teaching Aids Laboratory, the report which follows 
discusses each of the major subdivisions in turn. 

The Motion-Picture Service of the Teaching Aids Labora- 
tory orders films for any faculty member, student teacher, or 
student needing this service for class projects. These films are 
obtained, if not from our own film library, from the State Slide 
and Film Exchange, or from any commercial or educational 
film library. When the films are received, the class using them 
is scheduled in one of the rooms reserved for the showing of 
films—10C Page Hall, which holds up to forty people, or 108 
Derby Hall, which holds up to one hundred people, and, in 
special instances, in the classroom where the class regularly 
meets. Trained student operators are assigned to provide the 
best possible projection service. 

The following statistics show the increased use of our pro- 
jection service during the past year: 

1946 1947 
Class sections for which motion pictures were scheduled 
in special projection rooms... 2... 2.6.4.6 scenes 706 1,130 
Special evening motion-picture showings for campus 
groups ee oe a ae ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 19 407 
Motion-picture subjects (1-4 reels) borrowed for Uni- 
versity use: 

From State Slide and Film Exchange 


Bee eae oe ee 924 1,203 

From industrial and commercial agencies........ 218 354 
Motion pictures loaned to outside community groups.. 292 615 
Items of audio-visual equipment loaned to campus groups 183 286 


The University Recording Studio is used by the various 
departments of the University. The following table sum- 
marizes recording services, by number of studio hours, during 
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the past year for various departments and agencies of the 
University: 


Studio Hours 


eg errr e er Tree eer ree Aa 
Department of Education and University School....... 205 
Bureau of Educational Research........... risa ae 
Station WOSU and Radio Education see aad ee 
O.S.U.—State Co-operative Projects... .. , 333 
ENOON Cl WWI 6 oii s NS ae kr eale ds Beeson errs 
Psychology Department ................ oe ocr 
Women’s Physical Education Department Bish arh =o hs ara 42 
School of Journalism ee ter ee ee ee orale ag 
Philosophy Department ..2..50. 0. 6s ess eet ees wake a 
Photography Department ....... 2.66 5-500%5- eices. Qa 
COS GE Hs 5 kc i neiessouscs pied ae nw 13 


Nearly five hundred additional studio a were required 
for repairs and maintenance of the precision equipment of the 
studio. These hours, however, do not include time used by the 
technicians for record-keeping, ordering of recording stock, 
scheduling, and general office work. Part of the time of the 
technicians was also spent in instructional work, demonstrations, 
and consultant services. In addition to services in the studio, 
special assignments with wire and tape recorders in University 
classrooms and clinics have been executed by studio personnel. 

The Recording Library has classified over five thousand 
16-inch recordings dealing with many subject-matter areas. 
These records are conveniently indexed in a card file available 
to all persons interested in the educational use of recordings. 
Lists of available recordings in any special area are prepared on 
request, and many such lists are already available at the Teach- 
ing Aids laboratory. More recordings are constantly being 
added to the library from two main sources: first, records dis- 
carded by the University radio station after having been broad- 
cast; and second, records made in the University Recording 
Studio by request of any campus instructional or research 
agency. The library also tries to maintain an adequate sampling 
of commercial recordings in every field except music. Utiliza- 
tion of these materials by University staff members and by 
students is increasing but, unfortunately, is still limited by 
scarcity and inadequacy of equipment and classroom facilities. 
Requests for copies of recordings in the library have come from 
educational agencies as remote as Texas and China. Such copies 
are made in the University Recording Studio for a nominal fee. 
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A Collection of Teaching-Aids Materials (films, filmstrips, 
maps, posters, charts, and flat pictures) is maintained at 13 Page 
Hall for use by student teachers and faculty members. Addi- 
tions are constantly being made to this collection. Lack of 
adequate personnel for clipping, mounting, and filing pictorial 
materials has handicapped the building up of these collections. 
Increased use of these facilities by both faculty and students has 
placed greater demands upon the Teaching Aids staff for con- 
sultation services. Space is needed for effectively exhibiting an 
array of resources for various teaching units so that both stu- 
dents in the college and in-service teachers can examine, eval- 
uate, and get suggestions from these materials. 

The University Chart and Graph Service in its nine months 
of operation has created charts, graphs, illustrations, and dis- 
plays for forty departments, colleges, and services on the cam- 
pus. In its completion of more than one hundred major 
projects, the Chart and Graph Service has aided campus in- 
structors by showing visual or graphic interpretations of materi- 
als and problems in special subject-matter areas. In addition to 
the work done for classroom use, the Service has aided other 
services and departments on the campus in illustrating pamph- 
lets, designing titles for University motion pictures, and making 
posters promoting University activities. Through its services, 
the University Chart and Graph Service has saved much time, 
energy, and expense for instructors and department heads on 
the Ohio State University campus. 

Public-School Consultation Service, a new service, was 
made available during the spring quarter of 1947 from the 
Teaching Aids Laboratory. A full-time audio-visual field con- 
sultant was added to the staff. An announcement concerning 
the service was sent to all school administrators in the state. 
Throughout the initial three-month period of the establish- 
ment of this service, meetings were arranged between the 
consultant and teaching faculties of fifteen Ohio school systems. 
In these meetings, problems of administration, supply, and 
utilization of audio-visual aids were discussed, and specific rec- 
ommendations for each local situation were made. 

Early in the spring of 1947, the entire staff of the Teaching 
Aids Laboratory served as discussion leaders, demonstrators, 
and consultants to the teachers who attended the series of one- 
day institutes which Mr. Dale has already described. 
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One of the more generalized services of the Laboratory 
has been the preparation of mimeographed or duplicated ma- 
terial of the following types: explanation sheets for each type 
of audio-visual equipment, describing the principles of opera- 
tion and noting the educational advantages and limitations; 
instruction sheets for various activities or processes, such as 
making lantern slides, making a simple hectograph, organizing 
a bulletin board; listings—some of them annotated—of films, 
filmstrips, or recordings, organized by topics such as China, 
Housing, Intercultural Problems, and so on; and general 
material for information or discussion, such as descriptions of 
Teaching Aids Laboratory services, suggestions regarding utili- 
zation of audio-visual materials, sources of films, and other 
teaching aids. All of these materials are available for free dis- 
tribution, and additional material is compiled upon request from 
University departments or as the need for it arises. 


Ohio School of the Air 
By MARGARET C. TYLER 


r June, 1947, the Ohio School of the Air completed its 
eighteenth year of school broadcasting. Nine weekly broad- 
casts were offered to the school children of Ohio: three on a 
primary level and six for the intermediate group. Bulletins 
announcing the School of the Air series for the year were sent 
to all elementary-school principals and supervisors in Ohio. In 
addition to these, twenty-six hundred bulletins were sent out 
in response to requests. The programs were used in 82 counties 
in Ohio, and 10,413 classes listened to the broadcasts. 

For the first time, an exchange system was initiated among 
three university schools of the air. The broadcast, “News of the 
Week,” was carried by both the Purdue and Wisconsin Univer- 
sity stations, and we used the health series from the University 
of Wisconsin. All other series were planned and broadcast by 
Ohio State University personnel. The School of the Air exists 
only because members of the Ohio State faculty find time to 
devote to planning programs and broadcasting them. 

Miss Cloea Thomas, associate professor in the School of 
Music, who supervised the “Music Time” broadcasts, brought 
to this series a remarkable knowledge of children’s musical liter- 
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ature. As critic teacher, she is in daily contact with classroom 
teachers and is familiar with classroom situations throughout 
Ohio. The songs that are used on the broadcasts are ones that 
grow out of everyday experiences of children. Miss Thomas 
was assisted in these broadcasts by her students in Radio Music. 
A teacher’s manual is offered for this series, and 2,350 manuals 
were sent out to teachers during the school year. 

“Story Time” is a series of dramatized stories for primary- 
school children. Leland Jacobs, a member of the College of 
Education faculty, selected for this series books which teachers 
would find helpful in teaching intercultural relations. There 
were stories about children in other lands and translations of 
children’s literature by writers in other countries. The radio 
adaptations were made by Hugh Morehead, staff script-writer, 
and the production was done by the WOSU players under the 
direction of Miss Venn. For the first time, a teacher’s manual 
was offered for use with the broadcasts. More than seventeen 
hundred requests from teachers were filled. 

Miss Frea Foster, assistant to the dean of women at Ohio 
State University, broadcast the series, “Play Time,” rhythmic 
programs for the primary grades. They are a combination of 
games, songs, stories, and rhythms, all tied together into one 
main theme for each broadcast. Over nineteen hundred man- 
uals were sent out by request for this series. 

The intermediate-grade program, “Boys and Girls of Book- 
land,” which Mrs. Renick had arranged for five years, was 
continued in a new form. Instead of book reviews, dramatiza- 
tions of the books were presented. The books were chosen 
by Mr. Jacobs. Production was under the direction of Mr. 
Sprague, production supervisor at WOSU. The réles were 
taken by university students studying radio production under 
Mr. Sprague. Since no teacher’s manual was offered for “Boys 
and Girls of Bookland,” it was difficult to know the number of 
classes listening. However, 444 teachers wrote that they were 
using the broadcasts. 

The Ohio State Museum sponsored the series, “Once upon 
a Time in Ohio.” The broadcasts told the children, in dramatic 
form, little-known stories from Ohio’s history, chosen by the 
Radio Committee of the State Museum. Many of the broad- 
casts were built around Museum exhibits which are the subject 
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of fascinating stories. Eight of the scripts told the stories of 
Ohio towns that celebrated their sesquicenténnial anniversaries. 
Miss Helen Mills, reference librarian at the Museum, was 
the narrator on the broadcasts. The scripts were written by 
Margaret Tyler, and the broadcasts were under the direction 
of Mr. Sprague. It is difficult to estimate the audience for this 
series since there was no teacher’s manual. During the year, 
517 teachers reported that they were using the broadcasts. 

Miss Maude M. Slawson, associate professor in the School 
of Music, was in charge of the “Time for Music” broadcasts, 
for the sixth consecutive year. The programs were built around 
the theme “Music in our Lives,” and included units on occu- 
pations, transportation, and the like. Music representative of 
these themes was used in the broadcasts. Miss Slawson was 
assisted by her students in Radio Music. Frequently the stu- 
dents prepared the scripts in addition to performing. Approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred teachers sent for the manual. 

Hugh Morehead, of the School of the Air Staff, prepared 
the scripts for the “News of the Week” series and broadcast 
them. He isa graduate student in radio education and has made 
a special study of broadcasting techniques on children’s pro- 
grams. He attempts on his weekly news broadcast to choose 
news items of special interest to children and to make the really 
important news of the week meaningful to them by showing 
how important events affect their daily lives. No teacher’s 
manual was offered for this series, but 405 teachers stated that 
they were using the broadcasts. 

The broadcasts in the series, “Science Club,” were arranged 
by Harold Renard, of University School. These broadcasts are 
a combination of science stories and of simple experiments which 
the children can do in the classroom. The experiments require 
only equipment which children can bring into the classroom 
themselves, perhaps a milk bottle and some straws, or a few 
leaves. Mr. Renard prepared a teacher’s manual and over 
twelve hundred requests from teachers were filled. 

“Tit for Fun,” an exchange broadcast from the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, was a dramatic series in which health activ- 
ities were made for boys and girls of the intermediate grades. 
The scripts were sent to us from Wisconsin and were turned 
over to Mr. Sprague for production. There was no teacher’s 
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manual for this series, but 350 teachers are known to have used 
the broadcasts. 


URING the 1947-48 school year, ten series will be broad- 
D cast by the School of the Air. On the primary level, 
“Music Time,” “Story Time,” and “Play Time” will be 
kept. On the intermediate level, “Boys and Girls of Book- 
land,” “Science Club of the Air,” “Once Upon a Time in Ohio,” 
“Time for Music,” and “News of the Week” will again be 
offered. In each continued program, the broadcasting personnel 
will remain the same, except for the “Science Club of the Air.” 
The “Science Club” broadcasts will be done by Paul Blackwood 
of University School. 

Two new series are to be offered on the high-school level. 
One of these, sponsored by the Department of Economics, will 
be called “The Economic Detective.” This will be a dramatic 
series in which children bring economic problems to the “Eco- 
nomic Detective.” These problems will be simple ones such 
as “What happens when I cash a check?” By dramatic sequences 
the children’s questions will be answered. The scripts will be 
written by Ann Pike, a former script-writer for the School of 
the Air and at present on the faculty of the Department of 
Economics. The production will be under the direction of 
Mr. Sprague. The other new series will be a group of youth 
concerts by the Columbus Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by 
Mr. Solomon. Most of the broadcasts will be done from high 
schools in and around Columbus. Two of the broadcasts, how- 
ever, will be done on Saturday from Memorial Hall in Colum- 
bus so that children throughout the state may come to Columbus 
to see as well as hear the symphony. Mr. Solomon is preparing 
a teacher’s manual for this series. 

The greatest advancement made by the School of the Air 
in preparation for the school year now starting is that, for the 
first time, the teacher’s manuals are being printed and bound 
instead of mimeographed. This has been made possible by a 
University grant to cover the cost of printing and mailing. For 
the first time, there will be manuals for “Boys and Girls of 
Bookland” and for “Once upon a Time in Ohio.” The fact that 
manuals are offered for these-series should help us greatly in 
determining more accurately the size of the listening audience. 

Dean Cottrell has appointed a new College of Education 
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Radio Committee with Edgar Dale as chairman. This com- 


mittee has already proved extremely helpful in solving some 
School of the Air problems. 


Educational Acceleration 
By S. L. PRESSEY 


HE work on educational acceleration has been concerned 
during the past year with three problems. In the first place, 
continuing study has been made of veterans now attending the 
University, to determine whether these men were being given 
satisfactory opportunity to progress rapidly in their educational 
programs in view of their maturity, and whether they were 
handling academic work satisfactorily. The evidence indicated 
that the University was indeed providing means by which many 
able veterans were saving time, that veterans were, as a group, 
doing good academic work, and that those who were accelerat- 
ing were doing excellently. Though no comparative figures 
were available, it was believed that the University was pro- 
viding such opportunities for veterans exceptionally well—more 
generously than many other institutions. A majority of the 
veterans who had furthest to go educationally—those who came 
to the University after the war, without any previous college 
experience—were helped practically not at all, however. 
Though veterans were, on the average, doing better work 
than students of the same ability entering at the usual age, 
inferences that older college entrance is desirable generally 
must be made with caution. It might be expected that men who 
for four years had served in the greatest war in history and had 
more varied experiences than come to most men in a lifetime 
might in consequence do somewhat superior work in college. 
But it need not follow that the typical high-school student 
should enter college a year or more later than has been usual. 
It must also be remembered that the advantage of greater 
maturity and experience which the veterans possess is gained 
at the cost of later entrance into life work and achievement of 
adult place in the world. 
Second, there has been continued experimentation in one 
basic required course with special sections for superior students. 
Certain of these groups met one evening a week instead of five 
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days for one hour, to see whether such saving of time for the 
student was justified in terms of the quality of his academic 
work. The evidence so far gathered shows that students care- 
fully selected because of superior ability and previous work can 
thus save time; that since the work is especially adapted to 
them, they tend to do even better work in these “acceleration 
seminars” than in regular classes. Such programs also save time 
for the instructor, and release classroom space. 

Finally, work has been done with certain devices which 
make it possible for the student taking an objective examination 
to be informed immediately whether his answer is right and, in 
case of error, to find the correct answer before he goes on. Such 
devices clearly act in effect as an expert tutor might, in con- 
stantly giving the student guidance when needed and steadily 
informing him of his progress. The attempt is being made to 
improve these devices, develop special tests for use with them, 
and determine the extent to which they can be of aid to teachers. 
They obviously save the trouble of scoring a test. The evidence 
accumulated thus far shows that they also, as might be expected, 
help the student; instead of having to wait several days to 
know how he has done on a test or examination, and then per- 
haps receiving only a general mark, he knows at once his success 
on each question and finds the correct answer when he has made 
a mistake. This research is in progress. 

It is planned that a bulletin will shortly be issued summariz- 
ing the total work on acceleration to date. Plans are also being 
made by which, from time to time, follow-ups will be made to 
determine, for instance, how well those students who have 
accelerated their programs during the war have succeeded in 
their after-school careers. 

A word remains to be said with regard to the basic point of 
view of the entire project. It is concerned primarily with means 
by which the superior and mature student may find educational 
opportunities in proportion to his ability and maturity, and may 
move forward in his education and into his adult life in propor- 
tion as his total development warrants. The study has shown 
that before the war most students progressed at a lock-step pace, 
the more able and mature being held back to the rate of the 
average. The purpose of this study is to find ways by which 
students who are superior in total development may be given 
the opportunities their superiority and maturity warrant. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Another Forward Step 


“ha appointment of Max R. Goodson to the administrative 
staff of the College of Education is another step forward 
in a reconstruction of the policy-making and administrative 
machinery of the college, the aim of which is to adapt it better 
to the tasks that lie ahead. Mr. Goodson will serve as assistant 
dean and as co-ordinator of research and service. 

The movement for the reorganization of the college arose 
out of a need to ensure that, without fail, policies determined 
by the faculty would be promptly implemented in practice. A 
committee was appointed in January, 1945, to study college 
organization; its work eventuated about a year later in the 
adoption by the faculty of a new plan. Under this plan, the 
work of the college is under the general oversight of four major 
committees: the committee for the undergraduate program, the 
committee for the research and service program, the planning 
committee, and the executive committee. Each is responsible to 
the college faculty. 

It was recognized that, while a committee is an appropriate 
instrumentality for the formulation of policy, it is not an 
effective executive agency. Hence, the plan called for the ap- 
pointment of an assistant dean to serve as executive officer 
of the committee on the undergraduate program, and a co- 
ordinator of research and service to serve in a similar capacity 
for the committee on the research and service program. At the 
time the plan was adopted, however, there was no provision in 
the budget for these officers. This lack has now been 
remedied, and Mr. Goodson has been appointed to the two 
positions. His appointment does not mean the abandonment of 
any agencies previously existing; on the contrary, it means that 
their work can be carried forward more effectively. 

By training and experience, Mr. Goodson is well equipped 
for his new work. He specialized in curriculum and instruction 
and has written extensively in this field. He has had teaching 
and administrative experience in Illinois and New York. He 
was on the faculty of the School of Education of Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1944. From there he went to Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, where his most recent position was that 
of principal of Horace Mann—Lincoln School. 

The staff of the Bureau extends to him a hearty welcome 
and best wishes. RHE. 


Education for Our Time 


HE Survey Graphic devotes the thirteenth issue in its 
series “Calling America” to “Education for Our Time.” 
No person interested in the schools or colleges of the 
United States can afford to neglect the articles in this issue. 
The introduction written by the special editor, Beulah Ami- 
don, gives an adequate perspective of the contents: 


This special issue of Survey Graphic rings the old school bell, calling 
citizens together to discuss our schools, and how they can be made more 
nearly equal to the demands of these crucial years. 

It is a time when Americans need to take stock of our institutions, 
and to consider their strengths, and where they fall short of the needs 
of the difficult today, the uncertain tomorrow. Basic to our whole 
scheme of things is our system of education. In the face of this nation’s 
present opportunities and responsibilities, domestic and international, how 
do our schools measure up? Does the adult generation have a reason- 
able chance to keep abreast of current events, reasonable access to the 
fruits of scholarship and research which will help interpret our duty as 
citizens? Are we equipping youth with sound preparation for urgent 
tasks ahead? Are we applying to education the best of our modern 
knowledge of psychology, public health (physical and mental), of 
learning processes and communication? 

In the introductory section, we look first at Unesco, as a symbol 
of this country’s obligation to approach the problems of peace from the 
viewpoint of intelligence; then turn to analyze the impact of the war 
on education. 

The first major section assumes that we are already deeply con- 
cerned about many educational shortcomings, and shows how we are 
beginning to move ahead along a dozen lines, affecting the preschool 
years, maladjusted children, the high schools, the campuses, adult 
education. 

Next we turn to areas of controversy, to consider inequalities in the 
schooling we afford children of different economic levels, family and 
community; the ways we circumscribe the freedom of teachers to teach 
and of children to learn; why we are so short of teachers skilled in their 
high art; the effect of undemocratic prejudices on educational opportu- 
nity; how we are using (and misusing) twentieth century tools of 
mass communication. 
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Finally, two writers lift our sights for a long view of the permanent 
values of education as the bulwark of freedom, the transmitter of what 
mankind in its long, uneven progress toward civilization has learned of 
right and wrong, of good and evil, of selfishness and human brotherhood. 

Here, perhaps, we lay hands on the wisdom for which the world has 
paid such a terrible price, the knowledge which is ours to use—or to 
fling away. For the ordeal of our time teaches us, if only we will learn, 
that war can undermine freedom and morality; but that only the slow 
processes of education can establish and maintain liberty and justice for all. 


All the articles deserve careful reading. Several are chosen 
for special mention here because some of the readers of the 
BuLLETIN may need extra incentives to overcome the incon- 
venience of obtaining a copy of the November issue of the 
Survey Graphic. 

President Shuster, of Hunter College, believes that “Edu- 
cation’s New Responsibility” is the development of international 
understanding. He says: 


This, then, is the pattern of our time. On the one hand we are 
witnessing an unprecedented drive for ideological conquest opposed by 
a determined effort to buttress ideological stability; and on the other 
hand we are aware of unexpectedly tenacious cultural individualism. 
The conclusions are obvious. There must be a crusade against what 
remains of nefarious fascist doctrines, but there must above all be a 
crusade for freedom. The intellect is not a set of rules; it is spiritual 
life in action. If we can create a worldwide structure of education inside 
which liberty, service, and courtesy are established as habits or norms, 
our children will live through a time of invigorating intellectual com- 
merce the like of which the world has never seen. But if we fail to 
create such an order, rival efforts at indoctrination assuredly will lead 
to universal repression, sterility, and war. 


° . . . . 7 - . - . 7 . » ~ . . . * . . . 


Education, surely, must realize soon that although it can be proud 
of having transmitted the scientific methods which have transformed 
modern living, it cannot find a simple formula which will transform 
knowledge into intellectual and moral service. 


Through Unesco we must extend the academic curricu- 
lum to include the contributions of the Orient as well as of the 
Occident, must make a concentrated attack on race prejudice, 
and must use the facilities of mass communication wisely. 
“Again we enter a critical era in history realizing that man’s 
knowledge is inadequate and his procedures amateurish.” 

I. L. Kandel draws upon his world-wide knowledge of edu- 
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cation in his article “Balance Sheet of the War Years.” He 
concludes: 


The countries of the world are entering on a new era in education. 
The guiding principle everywhere outside the United States is to aban- 
don “class education,” to provide equality of opportunity for all, and to 
develop various new types of schools, without sacrificing standards of 
quality in scholarship or teaching. 

For the United States, the war has shown that more needs to be 
done to implement the traditional ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity by pooling the resources of the whole nation; that more attention 
should be devoted to maintaining the quality of education; and finally, 
that both aims can be achieved only by improving—professionally, so- 
cially, and financially—the status of teachers at all levels of Ameri- 
can education. | 


In the fourth section, “The Long View,” Ernest O. Melby, 
New York University, discussing “Education Must Save Free- 
dom,” says: 


. . democracy is much more than a form of government, and it 
is in the “much more” aspects that education has failed. 

We have exalted freedom but failed to point out that freedom cannot 
endure without a sense of responsibility on the part of the individual. 

We have taught brotherhood as an aspiration without showing that brother- 
hood means a sense of responsibility for one’s fellow men. 

We have extolled the opportunities of a free society without making 
equally plain the obligations which such a society places on individuals 
and groups. 

Above all, we have emphasized freedom, but not the interdependence 
of modern men. 

The new education must define and clarify the meaning of freedom and, 
with equal force, the meaning of responsibility. 


Edward C. Lindeman defines “The Enduring Goal” as teach- 
ing with a moral bias. He believes that: 


moral education applies to all people as well as all studies. What dam- 
age has already been done as a result of the false assumption that moral 
teaching and moral learning belong to special persons! Under this per- 
version, this betrayal of the organic nature of life, scientists have been 
excused from moral responsibilities and moral teaching has been rele- 
gated to persons who, for the most part, know nothing about science— 
this in spite of the fact that it is science which precipitates our most 
baffling moral issues and exacerbates the older evils. 

The moral struggle of our time permits no excuses, allows no remis- 
sions. We are all involved. Seeking good is not merely an enduring 
goal, it is also universal and inclusive. On this account its ministration 
belongs to the public school, the enduring and inclusive institution of 
democratic societies. J.H.M. 








